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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE LIBRARY OF THE LARGE CENT COLLECTION 

by Warren A. Lapp, M.D. 

EAC members have repeatedly requested a list of books suitable for the library of 
a large cent collector. Since the choice of books for one's library is always a personal 
matter, such a list is difficult to prepare. However, the following list, incomplete as 
it may be, is suggested for your consideration and guidance. Other books and specific 
articles pertaining to large cents will be offered in subsequent issues of PENNY-WISE. 

Standard or basic texts: 

1. PENNY WHIMSY by Dr. William H. Sheldon, with the collaboration of Dorothy 
I. Paschal and Walter Breen. First edition, 1958, Reprinted in 1965. $10. 

2. UNITED STATES COPPER CENTS 1816-1857 by Howard R. Newcomb. 

First edition in 1944. Reprinted in 1956 and 1963. $10. 

Monographs: 

3. THE UNITED STATES MINOR COINAGES 1793-1916 by Walter Breen. Ibis 

offers considerable and authoritative material on large cents, based on extensive re- 
search in the National Archives. 1954 $2. 

4. THE UNITED STATES CENTS 1804-1814 by George H. Clapp. Ibis monograph 

reviews the series noted, a la Newcomb. 1941. $1.50. 

5. UNITED STATES LARGE CENTS 1793-1857 issued by Numismatic Gallery, 
1944. Often listed as "The Pearl Catalogue". This is a catalogue giving the description 
and containing numerous plates of the Oscar J. Pearl collection, as arranged and 
catalogued by A. Kosoff. Contains a reprint of "The United States Cents of 1793" by 
Sylvester S. Crosby and "The Cents of the Year 1794" by S. Hudson Chapman, both 
with plates. $6. 

6. U.S. CENTS OF THE YEARS 1795, 1796, 1797, and 1800 by George H. 

Clapp and Howard R. Newcomb. Published by the American Numismatic Society, New 
York, 1947. Four photo plates. About $15. 

7. LARGE UNITED STATES CENTS by T. J. Venn. Published in Chicago, 

1915. Although much of its information is archaic, this book makes very entertaining 
and informative light reading. 

8. A STUDY OF UNITED STATES OVERDATE COINS COPPER AND SILVER 

by Warren L. Olson. Reprinted from The Numismatic Scrapbook Magazine, 1966. $2. 

Reference Books and Other Monographs : 

These contain interesting material and data referable to large cents. 
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9. EARLY AMERICAN CENTS by Dr. William H. Sheldon. Published in 1949. 

An earlier edition of PENNY WHIMSY. Historically interesting, but says very little that 
PENNY WHIMSY does not say better. Plates are collotyped and will thus withstand 
greater magnification. 

10. THE STANDARD CATALOGUE OF UNITED STATES COINS. Published by 
Wayte Raymond. Published annually 1936-1951, again in 1953. Last edition, the 18th, 
published in 1957. The 1957 Edition sells for about $15. The 18th Edition contains 
much more information than the earlier editions. 

11. PROOF COINS STRUCK BY THE UNITED STATES MINT 1817-1921 by 
Walter Breen. $2. 

12. EARLY AMERICAN MEDALISTS AND DIE SINKERS PRIOR TO THE CIVIL 
WAR by Richard D. Kenney. $3. 

13. COUNTERFEIT, MIS-STRUCK AND UNOFFICIAL U.S. COINS by Don Taxay. 

Published in 1963. $4.50. 

14. COINS AND COLLECTORS by Q. David Bowers. Copyright 1964. A pictorial 
history and commentary on coin collecting from olden to present times. Worth reading. 
$5.95. 

15. SELECTIONS FROM THE NUMISMATIST 

Vol. I United States Coins 

Vol. II U.S. Tokens, Medals, and Paper Money 

Each volume sells for $3.75. The first volume contains reprints of several fine 
articles on large cents which appeared previously in THE NUMISMATIST. Both books 
are excellent reading material and furnish considerable diversified information. 

16. DIES AND COINAGE by Walter Breen. 1965 $1. 

17. COIN PRESERVATION HANDBOOK by Charles Frank. 1964 $3.50 

18. A GUIDE BOOK OF UNITED STATES COINS by R. S. Yeoman. 21st Edition, 

1968. $1.75. 

19. A GUIDE TO THE GRADING OF UNITED STATES COINS by Martin R. 

Brown and John W. Dunn. $1.75. 

The United States Mint : 

These books give the history of the Mint and its various branches. Many references 
to, and plates on, U.S. coinage are presented. There are numerous biographies of Mint 

personnel. 

20. THE U.S. MINT AND COINAGE by Don Taxay, 1966. An authoritative and 
complete work which is told in a very interesting fashion. $12.50. 
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21. ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF Tto UNITED STATES MINT by George G. Evans. 
First published in 1885. Last edition, the Centennial Edition, was published m 1892. 

Sells for about $15. used. 

22. THE HISTORY OF THE FIRST UNITED STATES MINT by Frank H. Stewart, 

1924. Rather rare and difficult to obtain. Sells for about $35. used. 

23. COINS AND COINAGE by Smith. First edition, 1881. Recently sold for $10. used. 
Dictionaries : 

These are related to numismatics in general. PENNY-WISE's Glossary should supply 
the large cent collector with all the terms and accurate definitions pertinent to the specialty. 

24. UNITED STATES NUMISMATIC DICTIONARY by Ted N. Weissbuch and Lee F. 

Hewitt. 1967 $ .75 

25. COIN DICTIONARY AND GUIDE by C. C. Chamberlain and Fred Reinfeld. 

1960. $3.95 

Biography : 

26. DAVID RITTENHOUSE by Brooke Hindle. Published by Princeton University 

Press in 1964. $8.50. A complete biography of the first Director of the Mmt. 

27. REVOLUTIONARY DOCTOR: Benjamin Rush ( 1746-1813 ) by Carl Bmger. 

Published by W. W. Norton Co., Inc., N.Y. in 1966. $7.95 The story of America’s 

foremost physicians who served as Treasurer of the Mint from 1797 until 1813. Contains 
considerable material on the yellow fever epidemics in Philadelphia. 

Related Subjects: 

Books on other coinage series contemporary with the large cent give valuable insight 
to changes and developments in the large cent series. The general information contained 
in these books often apply equally well to large cents. 

28. THE UNITED STATES PATTERNS OF 1792 by Walter Breen. $2. 

29. EARLY UNITED STATES HALF EAGLES 1795-1838 by Walter Breen. 

1966. $1. 

30. THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE GOBRECHT COINAGES 1836-1840 by 
Walter Breen. $2. 

31. THE FANTASTIC 1804 DOLLAR by Eric P. Newman and Ken Bressett. 

Well illustrated. $3.50 

Most of the recently issued books and reprints can be obtained from any dealer who 
carries numismatic publications. Books out-of-print and earlier editions must usually be 
purchased secondhand. Two dealers for these are. 

Aaron R. Feldman P.O. Box 854, Ansonia Station, New York New Yo ^ k ?; 0023 

Frank and Laurese Katen P.O. Box 4271, Takoma Park Station, Washington, D. C. 20012 
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A STUDY ON OVERDATED UNITED STATES LARGE CENTS 

Part 3. 

byCapt. John D. Wright 
(All rights are reserved by the author. ) 

In this installment we shall examine large cent overdates of the period 1801-1814. 
An asterisk (* ) in the text refers the reader to the appropriate illustration on the plate 
following the text. This plate is traced from projected photographic negatives and us as 
accurate as your writer could make it. 

While recut dates are not overdates, they are often offered as such by the over- 
zealous, often with some justification. Some overdates are extremely indistinct and 
many recut dates are easier to see than these true overdates. For this reason, plainly 
recut dates will also be included in this study. The more obvious of these will be shown 
on the plates and a complete listing of overdates and recut dates on large cents will be 
given at the conclusion of this series. 

1805 


There are no cent overdates of 1805. However, 8-267 of this year has the 5 widely 
recut on the right side*. By the time of this die's marriage to reverse B these traces 
had been removed by lapping (regrinding) the die. Hence, S-268, although from the same 
obverse die as S-267, does not show the recutting. Such minor cosmetic care of dies has 
always been standard practice at the Mint. 

Dr. Sheldon states that the recutting on the 5 shows only on Fine specimens. This 
writer has seen one specimen, little more than Good, which shows the doubled 5 more 
plainly than any he has seen in VF or XF. This specimen is a typical, as the recuttmg 
is usually faint enough to disappear with a moderate amount of wear. 

This variety is very common in conditions nice enough to show the doubled 5, and 
even more common worn. Probably seventy per cent of all 1805 cents are S-267. This 
is not an overdate . 

Background of the 1807 Over 1806 

Since only four dies prepared between 1801 and 1807 have a pointed 1 in the date, 
it would seem that these dies have a common origin. However, the 1803 Large Date 
(S-264,265) does not fit into the pattern of the other three pointed 1 dies. This die as 
a large, different style of 3 and its date characters do not match any other cent die of 
the period. A set of half dollar date punches was apparently used on this die as the 
date characters natch those on the 1803 "Large 3” half dollar. The other three pointed 
1 dies could easily have been cut together in 1805 as the following hypothetical recon- 
struction shows. 
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During the autumn of 1805 three dies were prepared with pointed 1 and without the 
final date digit. One of these (S-269) was completed with a 5, then tempered, and put to 
use. Early in 1806 the remaining figure was punched into the other two dies, of which 
one*(S-270 ) was tempered and put to work. With cents rolling out at a rapid pace, another 
1806 die was cut with complete date (and the normal blunt 1, S-272 ) in anticipation of a 
large production of cents for that year. In April the cent press broke down. This last 
fact has been documented. 

The Mint had five presses at the time, only one of which was being used for cent 
coinage. The failure of this machine explains not only the overdates of 1807 over 1806, 
but also the relative scarcity of cents dated 1806. 

The press that broke down was probably the same one that had, in earlier service, 
struck New Jersey coppers, since this was the oldest press in service at the time. 

This press was made around 1786 for use at the Bahway, New Jersey mint. It was use 
there from 1786 to 1788, when the legal coinage of states' coppers ceased, then was 
moved to Elizabethtown for the clandestine overstriking of assorted halfpence, 
Connecticuts, etc. with other New Jersey cent dies in 1789 and 1790. This apparently 
was a profitable operation as New Jersey coppers circulated at a premium over other 
coppers of the period. In 1794 Hannah Ogden, the coiner's widow, sold the press to the 
Philadelphia Mint for $47.44. Of the other four presses in use in 1806, three dated 
from 1792 and one from 1795. 

1807 Over 1806 

With the breakdown of the cent press in April, 1806, cent production came to a 
premature halt, leaving two completed but untempered cent dies dated 1806. The press 
apparently was out of commission for the rest of the year, as the next delivery of new y 
coined cents was on January 20, 1807. Early in 1807 the two untempered 1806 cent dies 
were ground down (enough to weaken the 6, but not enough to erase it, as the 6 was a 
deep, intentional punch) and a 7 was punched over the remianing traces of the 6. These 
dies were in turn tempered and put to use. 

S-272 is the "1807 Over 1806 with Small 7", or the "1807 Small Overdate". The 
1 is blunt and the 7 is of normal size in relation to the other figures. The date is 
moderately widely spaced with the 7 farther from the 0 than on any other 1807 cent. The 
top of the date follows a smooth curve, and the top of the 1, although misshapen, is 
blunt and extremely close to the hair above. The upright of the 1 nearly touches the curl 
The 7 does not extend below the 6, and the tail of the 6 comes up to the inside of the serif 

on the over cut 7 . 

This variety is quite rare and consistently brings far over Guide Book valuation 
when it is infrequently offered for public sale. This writer had never seen a specimen 
until two years ago, but a number apparently have come onto the market recently. In 
the last two years the writer has seen four specimens offered in over-the-counter 
sales (one in Miami, one in New York, and two in Milwaukee), all around a commercial 
Fine and all genuine. Only one of these was priced commensurate with auction records 
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for this variety - about doubled Guide Book. The other three were unwittingly bargain- 
priced at "full Red Book". There are probably about twenty specimens of the small 
werdate around, possibly a few more. No notable new discoveries of this variety have 
been made since PENNY WHIMSY. 

S-273 is the "1807 Over 1806 with Large 7", or the "1807 Large Overdate". This 
variety shares the same reverse with S-271. (Comet variety) and S-272 (the Small Over- 
date ) and die break progression shows that it was definitely struck after both these 
varieties. The 1 is pointed, as on the last 1805 and the 1806 die, indicating a very 
strong possibility of contemporary origin (i.e. 1805). The top of the 1 is moderately 
spaced from the hair, and the upright of the 1 is well separated from the curl. The under- 
cut 6 has been ground away more effectively on this die than on S-272 and shows only a 
narrow curved line*. The 7 is larger than the other figures, is misshapen, and recut on 
the right side. From the little of the undercut 7 that shows it appears that the original 7 
was probably smaller than the final overcut figure. The top of the 7 extends well above 
the arc line of the tops of 180 and its tail extends below the undercut 6. The tail of the 6 
comes up to the center of the crossbar of the 7. Sheldon states that neither point of the 
7 touches the drapery on this variety and that both touch on S-272. A study of the plate will 
show how small this difference is and will point out the other more obvious differences*. 

This variety (S-273) is extremely common. It commands a slight premium as an 
overdate, but is very easy to find in nice condition and makes an impressive overdate for 
the budget-minded collector. 

1809 

The one variety of 1809 (S-280) is not an overdate, although it was long thought to 
be an 1809 Over 1808. The final 9 is cut over a noticeably smaller 9. The original punch 
is slightly low and shows under the center curve of the overcut figure. Probably a half 
cent punch was used and the error corrected with the 9 punch from the large cent set. 

This variety is a recut date only, but it is still occasionally referred to as "1809 Over 
1808" in error. 

Cents of this year, as with all dates from 1808 to 1814, are more often than not 
found on soft, rough planchets. Boulton and Watt's standards obviously had lowered con- 
siderably since 1797-8, when their planchets were perfection itself. 

This variety is scarce (R3) and commands a high premium as the only variety of 
the year, which puts it under pressure not only from the variety collector but from the 
date collector as well. The same holds for cents of 1804 and 1806 and to a lesser extent 
for 1799, 1811, and 1823, all of which command a higher premium than their scarcity 
as varieties would indicate. 


1810 Over 1809 

The nature of the 1810 Over 1809 cent (3-281 ) has long been shrouded in doubt. 

Its status as an overdate has never been questioned, but until recently the identity of 
the final underfigure has been doubtful. Some considered the date to be cut over an 1808, 
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and the older cataloguers who mislabeled the so-called "1809 Over 1808" even went so 
far as to call the 1810 overdate "1810 Over 09 Over 8", similar to the "1824 Over Various 
Dates" half dollar, which is an 1824 Over 2 Over 0. These earlier writers waxed eloquent 
on the frugality prevalent at the Mint, using the same die for three years, changing the 
date each time. This overdate, as with all large cent overdates, is actually a new, 
previously unused die. 

Within the last decade a sharp specimen of this variety turned up which showed 
enough of the final underfigure to positively identify it as a 9 and not an 8. Part of the 
knob and the lower curve were visible and the lower curve proved to be asymmetrical in 
the same way as that on the 1809 cent and unlike the even symmetry of an 8. 

These fine details do not show readily on most specimens, but other larger traces 
are very obvious. The second 1 is cut, not only over a cipher, but also over a smaller 
1, which is seen protruding from the top of the undercut figure. The undercut cipher 
shows plainly on most specimens and the under cut 9 gives the final cipher the appearance 
of an inverted pair of cat ears. 

This variety is very common, commands a small premium as an overdate, and is 
another overdate recommended for the budget -minded. 

1811 Over 1810 

The 1811 Over 1810 is a prime example of a blundered die. Both of the final l's 
are cut over inverted l’s. The feet and serifs of the undercut 's show plainly on better 
specimens. On worn specimens this effect merely adds to the apparent crudity of these 
figures. The undercut cipher on this variety (S-286) is the orudest seen on any large 
cent overdate. This figure, except for its nearly perfect shape, appears to be a line of 
crumbling or flaws in the die*. 

One, and sometimes two irregular lumps are found to the right of the final figure. 
From the messy appearance of the altered digit, this die was undoubtedly tempered and 
re -annealed prior to the date correction. The poor steels available at the time would not 
take a sharp, true impression under these conditions and a die so treated would not last 
anywhere near as long as one that had been tempered only once. 

S-286 is scarce. At last count it was considered to be lower Rarity 3, but it now 
appears to be upper R3. It is seen less than a fourth as often as the 1811 Normal Date 
in dealers' stock, but is offered about half as often as the 1811 Normal Date in the 
larger public auctions. Probable population ratio between the two varieties of 1811 is 
between three to one and four to one. Even though the Guide Book values both 1811 cent 
varieties equally, the overdate commands a slightly higher price than its perfectly-cut 
sister. 

1813 Over 1812 


The overdate status of the "Close Star" variety of 1813 (S-293) has been cussed 
and discussed for over forty years. In the late 1930's George Clapp had six or seven 
of these, all showing some traces of what appeared to be a faint 2 under the 3. The 
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LARGE CENT OVERDATES 
PLATE 2 




traces are so faint that you must really believe they are there to even see them, and 
even then they cannot be "wished" onto a coin below AU. 

Since the 3 is recut behind its upright, skeptics dismiss this variety as merely 
another recut date. All that is required to see the 2 is one of a particular few AU an 
Mint State specimens, a strong glass, a good light, and faith. (Example on e) 

The two small spikes shown in Mr. Olson's monograph in the 1966 NUMISMATIC 
SCRAPBOOK MAGAZINE are common to most specimens of this variety and are 
apparently minor defects in the die. These later develop into crumbling and m its 
latest stages the downstroke of the 3 is joined to the knob and the upper mar is muc 
widened. (See Example 2 on Plate) 

In spite of its indistinctness, its non-appearance on worn specimens, and even 
its frequent non-appearance on specimens near Mint State, this figure _is i eren rom 
the overfigure and by definition this variety is an overdate. 

It would certainly be difficult to convince skeptics of this, though, and the heated 
arguments over this variety seem to be nowhere near over. They probably never wi 
be. 


The "Close Star" is rather common, probably upper Rarity 2. 


( To be continued ) 


NEXT ISSUE 


The next issue will be released on July 15, 1968. Amongst other features will 
appear: 

"The Use of Stars on Large Cents and Other U.S. Coins" by Warren A. Lapp, 

M.D. 


"A Study on Overdated U.S. Large Cents", Part 4 by Capt. John Wright. 

Another new "Penny Quiz". The answers to this issue's "Penny Quiz" will also 
be given. 

"The Directors of the Mint During Large Cent Production" by Dr. Warren A. Lapp 
This article gives the biographies of the Directors of the Mint. 


Numerous other articles are in the process of preparation. 
PENNY-WISE are always happy to receive any articles from the 


The Editors of 
members for publication 


in the bulletin. 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS TO GLOSSARY 


Walter Breen recently suggested certain changes in some of the definitions con- 
tained in the Glossary (PENNY-WISE, Volume I, pages 36-41).- PENNY-WISE herewith 

repeats all definitions referred to by Mr. Breen, and his specific additions or corrections 

are underlined. 

Beaded Hair Cord - the hair band is noded, suggesting a string of beads holding back the 
hair. First seen on the third head of 1837. As differentiated from the Plain 
Hair Cord. 

Blunt 1 - the 1 in the date is squared at the top, with no peak projecting. From a 
defective punch in which the upper serif of 1 was chipped off . 

Booby Head - refers to N-5, 6, 7, 10, 11, 12, 13, and 14 of the 1839 cents. The name 
is believed derived from W. Elliot Woodward via David Proskey, and presumably 
refers to Miss Liberty having a stupid look on her face. 

Clipped Planchet - a planchet with a piece missing, owing to improper motion of the 

strip and a second or third stroke of the planchet -cutter (a circular edged device 
working on the same principle as a cookie cutter). The arc of the piece missing 
will in general be approximately the same as the curvature of another coin of the 
same kind, but probably not identical owing to spreading under impact of the dies . 

Clipping - (1) a piece clipped from a coin. (2) "Clippings" is a Mint term meaning 
the same as the earlier "Shruff", "Scissel", or "Wastage", viz, fragments of 
strip from which planchets had been struck, crescent -shaped and lens -shaped 
fragments of planchets produced by the process which yielded clipped planchets 
(q.v. ), (3) a practice formerly common among the dishonest, that of shaving 
off or shearing away part of the edges of silver or gold coins before spending 
them, to accumulate free bullion . 

Corrosion - destructive chemical changes in metallic content of a coin owing to exposure 
to strong acids , alkalis, smogs, electrochemical couples , or other oxidizing en- 
vironments. Corrosion was common on large cents owing to their being almost 
pure copper with varying traces of other elements as impurities, often more 
reactive elements. It is manifested most commonly as green or black in- 
crustations, often also as pitting, with sometimes considerable gain or loss in 
we ight respectively, with obvious interference with legibility of designs and 
inscriptions. Corrosion is usually irreversible and ruins a coin's value . 

Counterfeit - anything made in imitation of a genuine coin, with intent to deceive , 

specifically with intent to circulate as though genuine, or with intent to simulate 
the coin in fraudulent sale to collectors . 

Dot on reverse - a center dot seen as an elevated or raised point, like a period, on the 
surfaces of some large cents, especially the reverse. Probably represents 
carelessness on the part of the die -cutter, who used a compass to lay out the 
circular form and design. Inability to fill in the hole left by the compass point 
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would cause a raised dot to appear on the struck com* Absence of a compass 
point generally means that re grinding has taken place on the working die, or that 
foreign matter has managed to find its way into the tiny cavity. 

Double fraction bar - separation of the numerator from the denominator in the fraction 
by a well-defined bar, with a less well-defined bar directly beneath it as in the 
S-241 and S-243, or above it as in the 3-248 . 

Double profile - a slightly shifted or double image due to rebound or to a second im- 
pression while the planchet remained unejected in the press. Triple profiles are 
also known of several varieties. 

Milled edge - a rim around the outer surface of a coin which has been raised in relation 
to the surface of a coin. This is done to make the coin more durable and to dis- 
courage clipping. Not to be confused with the reeded edge (q.v. ). Milling is 
also called "upsetting" the edge, rendering it thicker than the center of the coin. 

Reeded edge - parallel lines which run transversely or diagonally across the thickness 
of a coin's edge, from obverse to reverse . Like the milled edge, this is used to 
discourage clipping. 

Restrike - a coin stamped many years after the original from original but not 

necessarily the same dies. In the case of the 1804 restrike, neither the original 
obverse or reverse dies were used. The 1810 and 1823 restrikes do not have 
the original reverse dies . 

Silly Head - the N-4 and N-9 varieties of the 1839 large cent, supposedly so-called 

because of an idiotic look on Miss Liberty's face. The name is believed to derive 
from W. Elliot Woodward via David Proskey . 

Serrated border - a notched or tooth-like border framing the coin's design. 

Tooling - an engraving process applied to a coin's surface to bring out in high relief 
the design or lettering. 

Turban Head - refers to the 1808-1814 series, although a misnomer. A plain band 

inscribed LIBERTY confines Miss Liberty's hair. The hair gives a superficial 
appearance of a turban. 

Breen says: "For the Turban Head, I use the old term 'Classic Head', as 

suggested by Ebenezer Locke Mason, Jr. about 1868. 

I've also tried to standardize the term 'Tammany Head' for the ugly 
design of Miss Liberty used on the 1816-1835 cents. The term was suggested 
by a comment made many years ago by Dr. Sheldon to the effect that Miss 
Liberty resembles an obese ward boss far more closely than she does a lady. 

Why 'Tammany' ? Because that was probably the most infamous hangout of 
obese ward bosses." 

Unique - only one known to ex i st. Any other u&e is incorrect. 


REPORT ON RARITY RATINGS 

Herb Silberman has issued a preliminary report on rarity ratings as deduced from 
his census of the Sheldon series. He is still continuing his census determinations, and 
if y*u haven't yet sent in the report on your collection, please do so promptly. To date, 
over 3,800 pieces have been reported; and although the census is far from complete, the 
proportions do show certain trends. Herb's report was prompted by Wright's comments 
on rarity ratings which appeared in PENNY-WISE on page 50, Volume II. The report 


follows : 





103-13 

203-16 

(3) 

244-17 

(4) 

133-6 (1) 

204-8 

(1) 

245-19 


143-9 (2) 

206-11 


246-22 

(4) 

162-14 

208-9 


247-27 

(4) 

163-10 

209-19 

(4) 

256-16 


186-13 (3) 

212-12 

(4) 

238-15 

(4) 

190-16 (4) 

227-20 

(4) 

240-20 

(4) 

194-19 

243-29 

(4) 




(1) Still R6 in my opinion. 

(2) Possibly R6. 

(3) Still R3 in my opinion. 


(4 ) I agree with Wright. 

Of the S-225, 24 were reported. Only three of these were less than VG, which 
would bear out Wright's opinion that most S-225 's must be choice specimens. 

In his articles on overdates, Wright lists several dies and makes reference to 
"scarce" and "rare". Again the coins turned up by the census agree in part with Wright's 
comments : 


150- 7 

151- 15 

152- 19 


148 and 167-11 each (not exactly common, with 
481 of 1798 with 34 dies. ) 

188-10, 189-14 { perhaps R4 is right for each. ) 


No 1800 NC-1 or NC-2 showed up in the census. 


190-16, 

191-18 

I agree with the R3 rating. 

192-14, 

193-15 

Both R4, I guess. 

194-19, 

195-6 

Both listed properly. 

196-27 


Definitely R1 

197-17 


Surprisingly not as common as 196. 
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RARITY RATINGS 


by Denis Loring 

Denis Loring, EAC 11, offers the following comments on rarity ratings of the 
early date large cents as given by Dr. Sheldon in PENNY WHIMSY and as commented on 
by Wright in the last issue of PENNY-WISE {Vol. II, No. 2, page 50). 

S-76a The rarity rating for this variety is much too high. I have records of five sold 
at auction since 1964, plus I've seen several at shows. Low R5 or high R4 


sounds better. 


S-88 

Everybody's got one. I have sale 

S- 103 

Wright is right. 

3-125 

Should be R6. 

S-136 

Seems too high. 

S-143 

How true ! 

S-165 

Have seen many. No higher than 
R4. 

S-182 

Same as S-165. 

8-190 

Again, Wright scores. 

S-209 

May even be high R3. 

S-213 and S-215. I'd like to see some 
figures on these. 

I'm suspicious. 

S-229 

Many, many exist. I'd guess 
borderline R4. 

S-233 

R3 sounds better. 

S-240 

I agree wholeheartedly. 

S-243 

Ditto. 

S-244 

I don't know. I've found it 
to be a toughie . I think 
R5 may still be good. 

S-246 

May be R4 . 

S-247 

I have sale records for 13 ! 

Would you believe high R3 ? 
How about very low R4 ? 

S-248 

May very well be low R6. 


records of six. Maybe a borderline R5. 

1803 NC-1 Definitely R6, probably 
mid-range . 

S-262 Unfortunately, no. (I have one.) 

I have records for 4. 

I guess high R5. 

S-268 Blah ! I have records of 

8-267 13 sales 

S-268 9 sales 

3-289 14 sales 

No more than low R4. 

3-274 and S-275 . If anything, I think 274 
is rarer. My guess is: 

274 low R5 

275 mid R4. 


PENNY QUIZ 


Charles E. Davis, EAC 142, contributed some of the questions and answers to 
this issue's "Penny Quiz"* Although the Editors still have on hand a number of questions 
for future issues, members are welcome to submit other questions which they feel might 
be suitable or have been overlooked. The Editors reserve the right to use only those 
which seem to present the most interest and offer the greatest challenge to the general 
membership. Quiz questions must be constructed with care to rule out all ambiguities 
and chances for misunderstanding, and answers must be unique in that only; the answer 
given can be correct . 

1. Who was "Smith of Ann Street" ? 

2. The Mint Cabinet once housed a fabulous collection of coin rarities, both United States 
and foreign. What became of this collection? 

3. Newly-struck large cents were shipped from the Mint in kegs. How many cents were 
contained in a keg? 

4. What was the Nichols Find? 

5. Proof large cents are known for nearly every year from 1817 to 1857. For what 
years during this period have no Proof cents been located ? 

6. What is the most probable explanation for the 1795 S-76a being such a rare variety? 

7. For which dates are but one set of large cent dies known? 

8. How did engraving errors such as LIHERTY and UNITED occur? 

9. Which overdated dies in the large cent series are known to have been used in a 
previous year, showing only the "underdate"? 

10. What evidence leads us to believe that the Nichols Find 1796’s and the 1798 S-186 
were not struck in the year that they are dated ? 

HOW ARE WE DOING ? 

HOW ARE YOU DOING? 


Contrary to usual custom, the answers to the above quiz will not be found in this 
issue of PENNY-WISE. Instead, members are invited to send their answers to 

Capt. John D. Wright 
6020B Maine Road 


The correct answers will be published in the next issue of PENNY-WISE, along with the 
names of all those correctly answering eight or more of the questions. The first ten 
who qualify will receive a set of plates used to illustrate the 1793-1814 series in 
PENNY WHIMSY. The sets of plates were supplied to the EAC, courtesy of Dr. Shel 
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PROFILE 


Walter Breen has been collecting U.3. large cents off and on since 1944, almost 
twenty-four years; and at one time or another he has owned almost every rarity in the 
book. He once specialized in the 1796 large cents, a date which he says is as challenging 
as the 1794's. 

He has always attributed his large cents - in fact, before there were Sheldon 
numbers he used Hays, Doughty, Gilbert, etc. numbers - now he uses Sheldon or 
Newcomb numbers exclusively. 

Breen occasionally buys large cents from those dealers who haven't attributed 
their holdings, as he feels by that means he can pick up a rarity at a reasonable price. 

He is quick to add, however, that dealers who don't attribute their large cents, not 
even their finest, are fools. 

He is married, and has two children of his own and a foster child. 

Blessed with a photographic memory and a storehouse of information which he 
has absorbed over the years, he is a numismatist of renown and the author of many 
authoritative numismatic articles. He collaborated with Dr. William H. Sheldon and 
Mrs. Dorothy I. Paschal in the writing of PENNY WHIMSY. 

Although seemingly partial to the large cent series, Breen has devoted many 
hours to intensive research in all phases and branches of numismatics; and his findings 
have been the basis for many of his articles, monographs, and books. 

His hobby is music, although he has many other interests too numberous to 
mention, all of which tend to go beyond the hobby status - he usually makes them into 
additional professional specialties. 

He collects books, and has an extensive library on various specialized subjects. 

He is a frequent contributor to many numismatic publications, and his monthly 
column "Bristles and Barbs" is a valuable feature in every issue of COIN Magazine. 

PENNY-WISE is proud to have Walter Breen as a member of the EAC ! 
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OBVERSES & REVERSES 


NEW LENS - The Tiffen Optical Co. , Inc. , of 71 Jane Street, Roslyn, Long Island, 

N. Y. 11577, has just issued a new accessory lens, the Tiffen HCE Vari-Close-up Lens 
which will bring the camera's focus to within an inch of the subject. The new optical 
system replaces the lens, tubes, bellow accessories, and individual plus -diopter lenses. 
Ideal for coin photographers, so the manufacturer says, the lens incorporates coated 
(anti-reflection) optics and has been designed for distortion-free results. It is priced 
under $25. at most camera stores. Additional information is available from the manu- 
facturer. 

RECENT COEN AUCTIONS - At Stack's sale of the R. T. Davis collection, a 1793 S-4 
in EF was bid in at $1,800. A 1793 S-14 in VF went for $3, 100. 

At Merkin's sale on March 6, a 1793 S-8 in EF-40 was sold to a book bidder for 
$775. A 1794 S-42 in full MS-65 went at $2,600. on the floor. A 1794 S-60 in VF-30 
was sold on the floor for $300. while a 1794 S-61, EF, brought $560. An 1811 S-287 
with the sharpness of AU-50 but some rough patina went for $700. An 1816 N-7 Prooflike 
gem brought $525. An 1830 N-10 Brilliant Proof, one of only four known, sold for $900. 
An 1832 N-3 1/2 Gem Unc. sold for $160.; 1833 N-3 Mint red gem, unc., $240.; and an 
1833 N-3 1/2, unc., $320. Later Unc. cents brought prices very much like those in the 
Helfenstein sale. 

COIN QUIZ - In a Coin Quiz prepared by Q. David Bowers, which appeared in the April 
3rd issue of COIN WORLD, the following question was asked: "Sometime around 1860 

someone acquired two dies for U.S. large cents. The fact that the obverse die was for 
one type of cent and the reverse was for a type adopted later didn't make much difference. 
These illogical pieces, usually seen in copper but occasionally in tin, now bring $100. or 
so on the market. What is the coin?" The answer? The 1804 restrike large cent, of 
course. 

RANDALL HOARD CENTS - Dan Tuttle in his widely published "Coin Fare" column 
recently recounted the story behind the Randall Hoard large cents . 

ARMED ROBBERY - On February 2, W. E. Johnson, EAC 110, and his wife, of 
Santa Barbara, California were terrorized at gunpoint for 45 minutes by three gunmen 
who made off with Johnson's valuable coin collection. Two Los Angeles men and their 
18-year-old female companion were later arrested by Hollywood police on February 14, 
at which time some or all of the collection was recovered. 

Indicted on charges of kidnaping, robbery, burglary, and auto theft on March 1 
by the Santa Barbara County Grand Jury were John Blackburn, 22, and Wayne R. Moore, 
33. Detectives said that they had been watching the alleged gunmen for some time, after 
FBI files had marked them as associates of underworld figures in North Carolina and 
Florida . 

COIN DEALER BEAT AND ROBBED - Earl J. Neill, a coin dealer from Clinton, 
Connecticut, while attending the Central Florida Coin Club Show in Orlando, Florida 
during mid-January, was brutally beaten about the head by three gunmen who forced 
their way into his motel room. The thugs made off with a valuable collection of large 
cents listed as follows: 1793 Wreath, with vine and bars, VF/EF, with a tiny cut on 

edge at Y in LIBERTY; 1793 Chain AMERI variety, VF/EF, cut on nose and with spot 


of carbon in O of ONE on reverse; 1793 Liberty Cap in Good; 1793 Wreath type in Good, 
with five letters of LIBERTY obliterated; 1794 AU, choice brown; 1806, EF, porous 
surface; 1807 Unc. , reddish-brown, with small scratch between O and C of ONE CENT; 
1795 Unc. Gem red, with light reverse strike; 1797, red Unc. , with double cut date; 

1809, F; 1809, VG; 1811, EF; 1811, VG; 1813 Gem Unc. brown; 1818, Gem. Unc., red, 
with die break around stars on observe; 1847 MD, brown Unc.; 1853, choice red Unc.; 
1855, choice red Unc. , with knob on ear; 1857, SD, Unc. ; and 117 pieces of common dates, 
VG to EF. Anyone with information is asked to contact Earl J. Neill, Box 41, Clinton, 
Connecticut 06413. 

NEW NUMISMATIC PUBLICATION - The Coin Collector of Kewanee, Illinois has recently 
been acquired by Krause Publications of Iola, Wisconsin. Another Krause product, The 
Coin Shopper, will be combined with the Kewanee publication and will debut on May 1 as The 
Coin Collector and Shopper . The new publication will be published monthly with high 
quality offset printing and will retain the editorial departments and contributions familiar 
to the readers of the old Coin Collector . Subscription prices will remain at $3. per year. 

Krause also publishes the monthly Coins Magazine, the quarterly Coin Prices, 
and Numismatic News which appears every two weeks. 

Collectors interested in examining a copy of the new Coin Collector and Shopper 
are invited to write for a free sample. The address is Krause Publications, Iola, 
Wisconsin, 54945. 

TIMELY TIP FOR COIN PHOTOGRAPHERS - John M. Ward, EAC 73, reports that 
certain of the plastic bleach-type bottles can be used both as camera supports and light 
diffusers. A translucent bleach container made of plastic is cut so as to support the 
camera equipped either with a bellows or a close-up lens. The coin is placed at the 
bottom of the container and focused upon. Soft diffused light can be obtained by placing 
whatever light sources are needed or desired just outside the plastic bottle. 

CONVENTION OF BRNA - Conrad B. McNair, EAC 90, who is President of the Blue 
Ridge Numismatic Association, asks that the BRNA Convention scheduled for August 1-4 
at Macon, Georgia be called to the attention of the members. Dealers can expect "red 
carpet" treatment, and a great show is promised both collectors and dealers. 

INSIDE OUT - Mrs. Florence Marmor, EAC 114, recently wrote: "Can you please 
send me another bulletin? As you can see, somebody in the Post Office took the innards 
out of the one you sent me. God bless our Post Office for integrity, speed, and what not." 

GUEST LECTURER AVAILABLE - Mat Tavares, EAC 127, of Box 152, Millis, 
Massachusetts 02054, writes: "I will be a guest lecturer in the numismatics class 

conducted at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology on the evening of April 10. My 
topic will be half cent and large cent collecting, with emphasis on the attribution of die 
varieties within these series. This class was formerly conducted by Maurice M. Gould, 
EAC 95, prior to his relocation on the west coast. The class is now under the guidance 
of Jim Stone, a noted numismatist in the Massachusetts area. I also have plans to pre- 
sent my lecture to the members of the Collectors Club of Boston and a few other clubs 
locally. I recently gave this talk at the Stoneham Coin Club of Stoneham, Massachusetts, 
of which I am past -president and honorary life member. If any EAC members who be- 
long to a coin club within my area would like to have this talk given at their club, they can 
get in touch with me and perhaps arrangements can be made to do so." 
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FREE SOUVENIR - R. L. Bishop, - 1st Sgt. , USMC, EAC 55, has recently been pro- 
moted and reassigned from Camp Lejeune, North Carolina to the American Embassy in 
Nairobi, Kenya. In forwarding his change of address, Sgt. Bishop wrote: "Since arriving 
in East Africa for a two-year tour of duty, I've had to shelve my numismatic activities 
completely. PENNY-WISE will help keep me informed of 'things numismatic' going on in 
the States during my absence and will help keep me abreast. Since I've had no chance to 
contribute materially to the EAC, I should like to make the following offer: if any EAC 

member would like a representative coin of East Africa or the Republic of Kenya, I would 
be glad to mail him one if he will write and tell me which he prefers. The coin would have 
a minimal numismatic value, but perhaps some of the members might like to have one as 
a souvenir. Mail addressed to me comes by sea -pouch and usually takes six or eight weeks 
to get here via Mombasa. 

Incidentally, I will get my dues in as soon as the international gold crisis settles 
down. No dollar instruments are being negotiated here now, and I get paid in East African 
shillings. I'll bet that's the wildest excuse for non-payment of dues you've ever heard. 

Also, am I the only overseas member? I'm sure that I'm the only one in Africa. " 

(Editor's note: Right on both counts. ) 

Sgt. Bishop should be addresses as follows: 

1st Sgt. R. L. Bishop, U.S.M.C. 

American Embassy 
Nairobi, Kenya 

c/o Department of State Mailroom 
Washington, D. C. 20521 

HELP WANTED - Robert Carter, EAC 151, of 10 Star Avenue , Middleboro, Massachusetts, 
02346, writes: "I'm interested in finding out if any of the members know of a large cent 

similar to the S-289, the only difference being a die break extending from the star points 
to the rim on the right. It seems to be a crumbling of the die. 

Another cent which I have found and which is not listed in PENNY WHIMSY is 
identical to the S-273 in all respects except for the bow which is incomplete. There is 
also a dot, probably an engraver's mark, on the reverse between the N and E of ONE. 

If any other members have seen these variations before. I'd like to hear from 

them. " 

LOOKING FOR THE UNUSUAL? - Alex Savido, 4329 Edison Avenue, Bronx, New York 
10466 is offering a 1793 Wreath cent S-10 which has both sides spooned in to form a cup. 

The coin would ordinarily grade at VF30. The price is $125. 

GRADING & RE-GRADING - James F. Kelly, head of Parmount International, wrote 
in his April 17th column in COIN WORLD: "I recall cataloguing a collection of large 
cents, slightly over 200 pieces," and for some reason or other these sent into stock and 
remained untouched for better than six months. Upon rechecking and reclassifying the 
collection, I changed at least five per cent of the gradings. This has happened not only 
once but many times, and I believe that any collector or dealer, if completely honest, 
would admit to similar experiences." 

AMEN, PERHAPS - James G. Johnson, Fair to Very Fine columnist in COIN WORLD, 
in discussing the need for numismatic books as yet unwritten, stated on April 17, "Large 
cents are being worked on now, to improve on Sheldon and Newcomb, the latter of whom, 
at least, could well stand it. " 


LETTERS FROM WALTER BREEN 


Herb Silberman recently received a letter from Walter Breen containing many 
pertinent comments which should be of interest to EAC members. Excerpts from the 
letter follow: 

RE: first Question and Answer on Page 16, Vol. I: 

"There are many coins of 1796 and 1797 struck on Coltman Bros, planchets which, 
because of the peculiar shape of the flans, have strong borders on one side and no visible 
borders on the other. Under the circumstances, grading has to be modified for these. 

For proof, look at the plates in PENNY WHIMSY where EF to Uncirculated coins show 
one side without visible dentilations. It follows that coins struck on such planchets, when 
only Fine, would likely show some wear into the tops of the letters." 

RE: 1841 N-2 and N-7 on Page 18, Vol. I: 

"N-2 often shows a small spur from the center of the throat and faint die file 
marks thr ough O of ONE. N-7 has the last 1 of the date nearer to the border than does 
the N-2; the extra outline to the top of the first 1 is quickly diagnostic on a VF or better. 
Only two specimens are known to me with the obverse crack described by Newcomb. The 
reverse rarely comes without any trace of the EN die file marks." 

RE: Mr. Silberman's list of problem children on Page 27, Vol. I: 

"S-43 No evidence of die break at A. I have seen one. 

S-76a Break on obverse. I suspect it is a planchet defect or at worst a clash 
mark, as this obverse was used on 76b for many specimens before and after regrinding. 
Such regrinding would not have removed a die break. Recheck it. 

S-127 I don't know a perfect reverse. 

S-176 The only rusted die coins I've seen have the obverse break. 

S-202 I don't know any R over anything. 

S-216 ? 

S-234 One seen with perfect dies. I believe that I sold this to Tom Warfield 
about twelve years ago. 

S-262 I've seen two or three that LOOK like no die cuts but they were so worn 
that I've since doubted the claim of a perfect obverse die. The cuts are in relief and 
would wear down. " 

RE: The Liberty Cap on Page 29, Vol. I: 

"Somebody goofed. The Liberty Cap was worn on Miss Liberty's head? 

a most unorthodox conception on the Walking Liberty half dollar and the Standing 

Liberty quarter, yes; and it also occurs much later than 1850. Check the 1906 pattern 
$20., for instance, as well as various dramatic Liberty Seated dollars in the 1870's." 

RE: O.M. Sanders and the so-called Masonic and Catholic dollars, on Page 34, Vol. I: 

"This is pure folklore, in a class with the claim that Henry Ford would give a 
new automobile for cents with F,Q,R, and D mintmarks - or for a bronze 1943 cent. 

Man, forget it." 

RE: John M. Ward, Jr. and the 1804 cent restrikes: 

"1804 cent restrikes are extremely variable in weight but tend to be larger and 
heavier than normal cents. After all, they weren't made in the Mint at all. 
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RE: Rarity Census, pages 48-51, Vol. I: . . * , in nnn 

"Rarity 1 on late dates has a far too low limit if you insist on 5,000. 10,uuu 

to 20,000 might be nearer the truth. The '3% Rule' is a misunderstanding of something 
I published years ago. Three per cent is reasonably good on some early dates but I 
never claimed it would work on 1816 or later ones . It is also unsafe to use the 855 ,730 
figure for 1823, as that refers to the cents DELIVERED that year, probably dated 1820 
and 1821; it comes from the Comptroller's Report and has nothing to do with cents coined 
from 1823 dies (in 1824 ? ) . I analyzed delivery figures long ago and came up with a 
tentative 68,061 for 1823, but am well prepared to believe that too low. 1821 is much 
commoner than people generally believe in grades below VG10. The true figure extant 
is probably well above 16,000 and may be as high as the 21,426 Johnson estimated. I ve 
seen hundreds in hoards and old stocks." 


RE: The Rarity of the 1799 Cents on Page 11, Vol. II: 

"Most of the 904,585 cents coined in 1799 were dated 1798. Die break evidence 
shows that all of the 1799/8 were made before 1798 26-W, 34-GG, 34-HH, and the 34-HH ^ 

is one of the two commonest 1798's. My own reconstruction gave 42,540 cents dated 1790. 


RE: 1804 alterations see Page 18, Vol. II: 

"Beware of those from the 1807 S-276 which have a large fraction and which 

sometimes have the 0 of 1804 lined up with the O in OF. 

RE: 1847 mentioned by W. E. Johnson on Page 20, Vol. II: 

"The 1847 N-5 is a very rare coin and seldom available in any grade. On weaker 
impressions , the 1 does not touch the denticle . There are two reverse dies: G which is 

perfect; and H which has many heavy vertical scratches through ONE CENT; not the 
same as N-19. Discovered by J. P. Young. I don't recognize the reverse you describe; 
it may be new. Please send me LC167A-B-C-D-etc. I have much information probably 
not available to you which overlaps with these." 

A follow-up letter was subsequently received, and excerpts from that are here- 
with presented: 

RE: "The Jefferson 'Non-Cents' " by Mat Tavares, Pages 28-31, Vol. II: 

"The alleged lettered edge Jefferson cent in badly worn condition was probably 
the former Kagin piece (or another like it) overstruck on a 1795 or possibly a 1794 
lettered edge cent. It is extremely unlikely to have been the NC-1, particularly as the 
reverse was not legible. The only way to be certain is to check the edge lettering, which 
is different on the NC-1 and on the regular cents lettered by the Mint. 

I can't be of much help on pedigree reports on Jefferson cents. There is a 
specimen, obviously struck, nearly VF, in the Chase Manhattan Bank Money Museum. I 
owned one, about condition 3 on a porous planchet but with a perfect ring, years ago. I’ve 
seen it twice since then but don't know who has it now. The purchaser of the Thurlow 
lettered edge coin had better check the edge letters so that it can be definitely attributed, 
else a possibly non-existent duplicate NC-1 may get into Tavares' monograph. 

RE: "The 1799 and 1804 Cents" by J. W. Cooper on Pages 32-34, Vol. II: 

The data on the average number of coins per obverse die are of interest. It is 
entirely correct that given the technology of the time, no where near 900,000 cents 
could be made from a single pair of dies. The average would be less than one-tenth that. 
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Let's try a further breakdown: 

1793 Chain 36,103 

1793 Wreath 63,353 

1793 LC 11,056 

(But here the vast majority 


4 obvs. 9,026 coins per obv. 

7 9,050 

3 3,685 

were 12-L's, the other two 


obverses having broken immediately. ) 


1794 

'93 Hd 

11,000 

3 

3,666 


(Same obverse hub, and the dies seem to have given way almost 


immediately . ) 



1794 


807,500 

29 

27 , 844 

1794 

Gardner 

80,000 

6 

13,333 

1794 

’95 Hd 

20,021 

1 

20,021 

1795 

LE 

37,000 

3 

12,333 The 3rd obv. continued, 

1795 

PE 

501,500 

2 

250,750 One of the obverses 



is the same as one used earlier. 

For the purposes of this inquiry, it would be fairer to lump the two coinages together thus. 

1795 


538,500 

4 

134,625 

1796 

LCap 

109,825 

6 

18,304 Extensive die breakage 

1796 

Dr. Bust 

363,375 

19 

19,126 Same 

1797 


897,510 

21 

42,737 Same 

1798&99/8 

1,841,745 

35 

52,621 Same 

1799 perf. 

42,540? 

1 

42,540 Obv. die split across. 

In this context, the next entry makes perfect 

sense: 


1804 


96,500 

1 

96,500 Obv. die broke at rims 


Ebenezer Mason's comment that some claim that the dies were not perfectly 
'arranged' (aligned in parallel planes) at striking of 1799's makes sense. The majority of 
1799's have strong LIBERTY and weak date, a minority have weak LIBERTY and strong 
date, while less than 1 per cent have both struck up in even balance. This circumstance 
clearly points to poor die alignment even as with the NC-6 of 1794 and the unlisted 1808/7 
half cent with broken reverse die. Dies not in parallel planes at striking will inevitably 
produce coins with marked local weaknesses and are prone to breakage. The coins weak 
at date quickly wore down to illegibility, and since most 1799 perfect dates are on black 
rough planchets they likewise quickly deteriorated to illegibility. The 'Characteristic 
Ratio' of survivors to number minted is therefore going to be automatically lower than 
usual, here less than 1 per cent." 

RE: Charles Davis's comments on Page 51, Vol. II: 

"I now accept Taxay's conclusions about the probable engravers of the 1793 cents 
as more probably than those I had made ten years before. In particular, if Joseph Wright 
cut the dies of the 1792 quarter dollar pattern (and this is now documented), he is the most 
logical candidate for the maker of the head puncheon for the 1793 LibertyCap cents. Lack 
of evidence that Droz ever sent over any dies or puncheons is strong confirmatory evidence , 
particularly when we realize that the Liberty Cap puncheon might well have been made dur- 
ing the summer of 1793, well in time to be used in September. I cannot credit Droz with the 
Chain cents after having seen his work on British patterns. I had not seen those coins 
when I wrote my monograph, and I revised the opinion in one of the New Netherlands' catalogues 
to something nearer Taxay's. The material in PENNY WHIMSEY on that subject was based 
on my notes . 

The Second Mint, properly so-called, must be considered to have been opened in 
1833. What was done in 1816-1818 was to build new equipment for rolling strip and cutting 
planchets." 
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RE: W. E. Johnson’s report on Page 54, Vol. II: 

"I have never seen an 1818 N-6 without some trace of the recutting at ER. As 
the 1822 N-3, the dot between TA is found only on the earliest die state, with the crack at 
MERICA absent or very faintly present. On the rusted obverse, it is never present The 
doubling on UNITED S-A F ER sounds more like something similar to a double pi u 
phenomenon (N-3 l/4). Actual recutting is unlikely as it would have been present on the 

later rusted die state . r , . 

Johnson also cites someone's ( Davis -Steinberger ? ) listing of 182o A5 as 

obverse N-4, reverse N-10. Has anyone actually verified this muling? Is the obverse 
perfect or cracked?" 

NEW MEMBERS 

The following have become members of the EAC since the last issue of PENNY- 
WISE. We welcome them into the organization and hope that they will participate active y 

in the club's activities. 


152. Ken E. Bressett 

153. Milton B. Pfeffer, Esq. 

154. Raymond B. Fowler 

155. Allen Corson 

156. Floyd T. Starr 

157. Charles F. Heinig, M.D 

158. Paul E. Kohler 

159. Charles L. Ruby 


c/o Western Publishing Company, 1220 Mound Avenue, 

^404 

Racine, Wisconsin ^ ^ 

1 East 57th Street, New York, New York 10022 

182 "A" Northeast Road, APO, New York, N.Y. 

P. O. Box 280621, Miami, Florida 33138 

1778 East Willow Grove, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19118 


3301 Millpond Road, Charlotte, N. C. 
341 Walsh Road, Atherton, California 
308 North Marwood, Fullerton, California 


28207 

94025 

92632 


149, Walter Breen 


11. Denis W. Loring 


12. J. Robert Parson 
43. Jerry B. DeVorkin 


CORRECTION OF ADDRESS 

c/o Lester Merkin, 65 East 56th Street, 

New York, New York 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

From June 1: 160 Sackville Road, 

Garden City, New York 

After Sept. 15: Quincy 305, Harvard College 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 

2355 Brown Road, College Park, Georgia 

P. O. Box 128, Mishawaka, Indiana 


10022 


55. 1st Sgt. R. L. Bishop, USMC 


102. Capt. Gordon Harnack 

110. W. E. Johnson 

124. Allan E. Schoenberger 


American Embassy, Nairobi, Kenya 
c/o Dept, of State Mailroom 
Washington, D. C. 

361 A Easy Street, Mt. View, California 
P. O. Box 712, Boulder City, Nevada 
1290 Nicolett Avenue , Burnsville, Minnesota 


11530 

02138 

30337 
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A REPRESENTATIVE SELECTION OF THE LATE DATE LARGE CENTS 


by Warren A . Lapp 

Newcomb, in UNITED STATES COPPER CENTS 1816-1857, listed a total of 
648 varieties of late date large cents, comprising 869 or more different die states. W. 

E. Johnson, in his latest revision of Newcomb’s work, based on his experience as a 
dealer and on a census which he has solicited, lists a total of 1,269 different die states. 

Of this number, 135 (or more than 10 per cent) are listed as unique (R8). 

Although the late date large cents lack some of the personality and hand-crafted 
excellence of the early date coppers, they do possess a distinctive charm and glamour 
which sets them apart from other series of U.S. coinage. Certainly the collector of the 
late date large cents has an ample number of varieties and die states from which to choose; 
and there are sufficient "spectaculars" and "oddities" scattered throughout the series to 
make attribution of the coins worthwhile and interesting. 

Inasmuch as the late date large cents are more numerous and less frequently 
sought by type set collectors, one's likelihood of finding better grade specimens to add to 
his collection is vastly improved. Likewise, the better grade, late date, large cents are 
less expensive than the early date large cents and many other coins of the same era. 

Hence, one can acquire a modest collection at a fairly reasonable cost. 

Let the collector who looks with disdain upon the late date large cents proceed 
merrily on his way. Every collector of the 1816-1857 series will find that these coins 
offer many interesting obverses and reverses to study, of which a fair number will have 
identifying features easy enough for even the non -specialist to recognize and attribute. 
There are others which will require considerable diligence to attribute them. 

Although there is a tendency for the beginning collector to acquire the 1816-1857 
series haphazardly at the outset, he will tend to become more discriminating in his 
choice as his collection grows and as his knowledge of the series increases. This is 
especially true if he learns early to attribute his specimens according to Newcomb, and if 
he studies the background and history of the late date large cents. 

EAC records show that a number of members specialize in particular years for 
the late dates, two favoring 1817, and one each 1816, 1839, 1840, and 1853. One member 
specializes in the 1833 "Horned 8" variety. Another limits his collection to those coins 
dated 1833 or before. Two members concentrate on the entire 1816-1857 series. 

It is the purpose of this article to call to the attention of the novice and limited 
collector some of the more interesting varieties of the late date coppers. It is hoped 
that this list may be of help in guiding his selection. 


OVERDATES: 


MINTING OR 


1819/18 

N-l 

1820/19 

N-1,2,3. 

1823/22 

N-l 

1824/22 

N-l, 5. 

1826/25 

N-8 

1839/36 

N-l 

1840/Large 18 

N-2 

1840/839 

N-4 

1849/8 

N-8a 

PUNCH ERRORS: 

1828/88 

N-6,7 . 


1844/81 N-2 

1851/81 N-32 


These are not overdates. An extra 8 was 
placed in the wrong position, partially 
effaced, and then the remainder of the 
date was properly punched. 

First two digits of date were punched in 
upside down, then corrected. 

Same as 1844/81. 


It is suggested that members refer to Captain Wright's series on overdates 
appearing in PENNY-WISE for more complete details and descriptions regarding the above 

two categories. 


SPECTACULARS AND ODDITIES: 

1817 

N-3 

Pincer 8 variety. 

1817 

N-16 

Only large cent struck with 15 stars . 

1828 

N-10 

Only 1828 with the new style 8. 

1832 

N-3, 3 1/2 Only 1832 with Large Letters on reverse 

1833 

N-5 

"Horned 8" variety, due to recutting of 8. 

1836 

N-6 

Probably struck at branch Mint in New 
Orleans. If so, it is the only large 
cent not struck at the Philadelphia Mint 

1839 

N-4, 9 

Silly Head 

1839 

N-5, 6, 7, 10,11, 12,13,14 Booby Head. 

1843 

N-4, 13 

Obverse of '42, Reverse of '44. 

1846 

N-9,10 

Open 6 variety. 

1847 /Small 

N-2, 31 

Re cut date. 

47 

UNUSUAL DIE BREAKS: 

1817 

N-3 1/2, 

7 1/2, 8 1/2, 9 1/2 Mouse Top. 

1818 

N-lOb 

Die break encircles all stars through 
inner points and passes through top 
of date . 

1820 

N-13 

Crack through date and all stars . 

1829 

N-3 Cond. Ill and N-9 Cond. IV. 

1831 

N-lb 

Swollen lip variety. 
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1831 

N-9b 

Rare die break, especially strong through 
3rd and 5th stars , nearly obliterating 
4th star. 

1837 

N-2c and N-9x Catastrophic breaks. 

1838 

N-14 

Heavy rim break touches point of 5th star, 
obliterates 2/3 of 6th star, ends to left 
of 7th star. (R8)i 

1839 

N-9b 

Silly Head with fractured neck. 

1848 

N-18a 

Split disc planchet. 

1852 

N-2 

Cracked mirror obverse. 

1855 

N-9b 

Knob ear variety. 

1855 

N-lOb 

( R4 ) or N-lOc (R6) Sixth star weak or missing. 


SIGNIFICANT AND SPECIFIC VARIATIONS IN DATE OR LEGEND: 

All large cent collectors are aware of the various variations which prevail for 
particular years, such as the Close (or Compact) Date vs the Wide Date; the Large Date 
vs the Small Date; Large Stars vs Small Stars; etc. There are certain specific variations 
in some varieties which are more significant than the usual run of the series, and these 
are listed below: 


1817 

N-9 

Divided Date variety. 

1818 

N-3,4 

Close Star variety. 

1819 

N-3,4 

Close Star variety. 

1820 

N-7 

Only 1820 Small Date with straight -tailed 
R in LIBERTY. All other Small Dates 
of 1820 have curled-tail R. 

1820 

N-9 

Only 1820 Large Date with 2 curled at base. 
All other 1820 Large Dates have 
plain -based 2. 

1822 

N-1,2 

Only Close Dates for this year. 

1824 

N-3 

Divided Date variety. 

1825 

N-2, 4, 10 

Large A's with top of F long. 

1825 

N-1,7,7 1/2, 9 Large A's with top of F short. 

1825 

N-l (Close Date) and N-9 (Wide Date). All others 
fall in between. 

1826 

N-4,7 

Small S's as on 1825. 

1826 

N-l, 3, 5, 

6 Large S's as on 1827. The N-8 overdate 
has Small S's and the N-9 Wide Date 
has Large S's. 

1827 

N-1,2 

Close Date. 

1827 

N-10,11 

Wide Date. 

1829 

N-l, 4, 5 

Close Date. 

1829 

N-9 

Wide Date. 

1830 

N-6 

Only 1830 with Small Letters on reverse. 

1832 

N-2 

Reverse shows Small Letters in legend with 


'Large" in the 1829-1840 period are 
relative only. "Small Letters" for one year could easily be considered "Large Letters" 
for another year. Many varieties in this period are best appreciated when compared with 
their contemporaries. Alone, they are unremarkable. 


N-3, 3 1/2 Only 1832's with Large Letters on reverse. 
N-5 Large Date, Large Stars, Small Letters on 

reverse. 

N-ll Only 1846 with Medium Size Date. 

Of course there are other large cents in the 1816-1857 series which may be of 
equal interest or rarity: e.g. the double or triple profiles; the 1823's and 1857's because 
of their low mintage; the 1821’s, 1823’s-1832’s , and the 1841's, which are generally hard 
to find in the better grades; the Randall Hoard coins such as the 1816 N-2, 1817 N-14, 

1818 N-10, 1820 N-13, probably 1819 N-8 and N-9; etc. 

What varieties after 1815 do you consider to be "interesting", and why? Send 
the Editors a list of late date large cent varieties which YOU consider to be distinctive or 
interesting, and we’ll publish a tabulation in the next issue of PENNY-WISE. 


1832 

1834 

1846 


The author wishes to express his appreciation to Herb Silberman, Bill Parks, 
Captain John D. Wright, and Denis Loring for their valuable assistance and helpful 
suggestions in preparing this article. 


PENNY PERSONALS 

Bill Parks, EAC 32, had his picture in the March 6 edition of COIN WORLD 

as bourse chairman for the Central Florida Coin Club show held in Orlando 

H. W. Schab, EAC 47, was recently installed as President of the Colonial Coin Club 
of Annapolis, Maryland. ..... Maurice M. Gould, EAC 95, was pictured in THE COIN 

COLLECTOR for March, when 99 Enterprises presented a complete set of First Day- 
First Issue covers to the Numimatic Association of Southern California Money Museum. 
Gould is Editor of the NASC Quarterly. Gould was also a moderator at a recent forum 
of the Organization of International Numismatists and was pictured in COIN WORLD for 

March 13 John Parks, EAC 135, was recently installed as a member of the Board 

of Governors of the Blue Ridge Numismatic Association. Conrad B. McNair, EAC 90, 
is President of the BRNA, and also serves on the Board of Directors of the Georgia 
Numismatic Society. . . Denis Loring, EAC 11, was unable to attend the recent EAC 
meeting in Manhattan because of minor injuries sustained in the Harvard Interhouse 

Fencing Tournament (sabre) a few days earlier the EAC recently was publicized 

by Seymour Goldhagen in his column, "Stamp Corner", which appears in the Long Island 
Daily Review , and by Bruce Godchaux in his column, "Coin Collectors Corner" which 

appears in the Vallejo (California) Times-Herald. Many thanks, gentlemen! 

George L. Van Doren, EAC 121, was recently elected as President of the Arizona State 

Numismatic Association for 1968-1970 Clifford Mishler, Numismatic Editor for 

COINS Magazine, a Krause publication, gave the EAC and PENNY-WISE an extensive 

write-up in the May issue Allen Corson, EAC 155, was Program Chairman for 

the ANA Convention held in Miami last August. 
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SECOND EAC MEETING HELD IN MANHATTAN 
by Adam Butcher 

On March 15, 1968 at 7:30 P.M. an informal meeting for those members residing 
in the New York City metropolitan area was held in the private meeting room of Rosoff's 
Restaurant in Manhattan. Those attending were Adam Butcher, Joseph Cotter, Heber 
Dunkle , Howard Haze lcorn, Edward Janis, George Pretach, Dr. William H. Sheldon, 

Herbert A. Silberman, Douglas Smith, Basil Woolf, and Capt. John Wright. 

To the din of crashing glassware and the strains of "Paddy O’Leary's Goat" (the 
meeting was held on the eve of the St. Patrick's Day parade in New York), club business 
was discussed; and the trading and grading of coins was indulged in by many of the members. 

Dr. Sheldon continued to charm everyone with his sense of humor and with his 
stories of the "olden days". If you have never met the good doctor, you probably have him 
pictured as I once did; an old duffer with squeaky joints and a scraggly beard, who was 
constantly muttering senile, disjointed phrases. Nothing could be further from the truth. 

Dr. Sheldon is as young as yesterday, with a ready smile, a quick wit, and a knack for 
holding everyone's attention who is within hearing range. If you haven't been grading 
your coppers exactly as described in PENNY WHIMSY, then you're in for a shock when 
EAC's Number One member checks your XF-45 and pronounces it "a nice Fine 12". 

Capt. John Wright, who looks like a football coach's ideal for a fine running back, 
drove to the meeting from the Plattsburgh AFB, a six hour trip. Wright can pick up most 
coins and attribute them according to Sheldon without any effort or hesitation, It's just as 
well, for his copy of "Whimsy" looks like a wad of wet cabbage leaves striving vainly to 
hang on to the remaining binding. That he has gotten good use from his copy is obvious. 

Herb Silberman read aloud a letter from Walter Breen; and he tried to trade 
some of his duplicates, many of which he had acquired as a beginner and were of low 
grade. The result was the same as my own efforts to trade Washington pieces. Nil! 

Doesn't anyone collect Washington cents ? 

The better grade Sheldon pieces were traded or sold without effort, however. 

Basil Woolf sold a Condition Census S-132 (R7) and it was grabbed up quickly. Basil, 
who was born in England, has a soft British accent which is guaranteed to charm the 
tarnish off your favorite Liberty Cap. 

Your reporter and Ed Janis, President of the Westchester County Coin Club, 
battled to a draw over the comparative merits of ring flash vs. high intensity lamps in 
coin photography. Ed displayed attractive examples of his results, using the ring unit; 
but this writer remained unconvinced, being very prejudiced and biased on the subject. 

Heber Dunkle, a metallurgist by profession, gave a short discussion on the 
effects of exposing copper coins to ammonia and sulfur fumes for toning purposes. It 
is hoped that Mr. Dunkle, at some date in the near future, will prepare a technical paper 
on the subject, for the benefit of all PENNY-WISE readers. 
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One of the highlights which occurred before the meeting was when eight of the 
members gathered for dinner and spent the time between courses practicing grading 
"a la Sheldon". A coin was passed around the table and each member recorded his 
quantitative estimate of the grade, and then the results were compared. After a few 
tries, estimates were within a point or two of each other. Later, during the meeting, 
we tested our efforts with Dr. Sheldon and we glowed with pride when several of our 
estimates coincided exactly with his. 

Herb Silberman closed out this part of the evening in a manner guaranteed to 
bring a smile to the dourest countenance. He picked up the dinner check. 

In any area of the country where four or five members live within a reasonable 
distance of each other, a small informal meeting such as we had can serve to bring more 
interest to the pastime, help to solve doubtful attributions, improve your grading, or 
whatever you wish to make of it. Who knows ? You may even be lucky enough to get 
President Silberman to fly out to your part of the country to attend the meeting, especially 
at a time when his appetite is up. 

(EDITORS' NOTE: Adam Butcher and George Pretsch conceived the idea, called the 

meeting, made all the necessary preparations, and circularized all the members living in 
the metropolitan New York area, inviting them to attend. Such an idea has a lot of merit, 
and could be used by other small groups of members living in other areas throughout the 
country. If any such get-togethers are planned, don't forget to notify the central head- 
quarters as early as possible. And please ! Send us a report of your meeting for inclusion 
in PENNY-WISE J ) 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 

As we go to press with this issue of PENNY-WISE the Early American Coppers 
"OFFICIAL TOKEN" has just been received. 

The obverse is a beautiful likeness of the 1793 Liberty Cap (with pole). At the 
top is "LIBERTY" and "1968" is at the bottom in the date position. All this is encircled 
with a series of dots. The reverse also has a circle of dots as the border enclosing a 
wreath and bow. The left branch of the wreath has nine leaves with three berries outside 
and one inside. The right branch also has nine leaves with two berries outside and one 
inside. Both branch tops have single leaves. In the center of the reverse is "MEMBER" 
or "CHARTER MEMBER" and member number is at bottom below the bow. The metal 
is bronze; edge is plain. 

Orders have so far been received for forty-two, and distribution of these will 
already have been made before this bulletin is received. Tokens, with actual member- 
ship number, are available to all paid up members for $6.00. 


MULTIPLE-YEAR REVERSE DIES - A FOLLOW-UP 


by Capt. John D. Wright 

In a recent letter, Walter Breen not only confirmed the identity of all the re-used 
dies listed on page 19 of PENNY-WISE, Volume II, Number 1, but he also called attention 
to numerous other duplications in Newcomb's listings. My original listing confined itself 
to reverse dies of 1816-1835 as does this one. 

Dies, both obverse and reverse, prior to 1816 which were carried forward from 
one year to the next or were re-used in dilapidated condition are covered quite well in 
PENNY WHIMSY. The conditions surrounding the re-use of many of these are noted in 
Dr. Lapp's article on "Yellow Fever Epidemics in Philadelphia" elsewhere in this issue. 

Barring any slip-up, this list of multiple-year reverse dies for 1816-1835 is now 
complete : 

DATE DIE DATE DIE REMARKS DATE DIE DATE DIE DATE DIE REMARKS 


1816 B 

1817 

B 

1,2 

1828 I 

1829 F 

— 

1817 D 

1817 

L 

1,2 

1830 E 

1831 I 

2 

1820 D 

1822 

G 

2 

1831 B 

1835 J 

— 

1821 B 

1822 

K 

2 

1831 C 

1834 E 1835 A 

— 

1823 B 

1824 

E 

— 

1831 D 

1833 A 

— 

1827 D 

1828 

D 

2 

1831 E 

1832 A 

— 

1827 G 

1828 

A 

— 

1834 A 

1835 C 

2 


Remarks : 

1) 

This was also pointed out to me 

by Jack Collins, EAC #115, 



and there is no excuse for its omission from the first list. 

2) These are described differently in Newcomb's text, so evidently 
Newcomb's scientific approach was not as perfect as he would 
have wished. 

The following listings are quoted from Breen's letter: 

"1822 Obverse 9 and 10 are the same die. 10 is the earlier state; 9 later, with inner 
circle worn off or ground off. 

1829 Obverse 1 is same as 4 and 5. (Author's note: This makes Johnson's N-10 the 
same as N-5. ) 

1837 Reverse N is definitely the same as E. 

1837 Reverse G of N-10 is not the same die as Reverse G of N-9 and 11. I call it 
Reverse L: 6th leaf SLIC, not BIC; first T leans far left of A; S-ATE are on 
the same arc line; final S is low; 


C in CENT is re-cut; later, rust pit noted on upright of E in ONE; later still, 

many rust pits to the left of ONE CENT. 

1838 Reverse L is same as J. I have never seen N-14, but I suspect that Reverse M 

is the same as I. 

1838 Obverse 11 is not the same as either 9 or 13, and this can be easily proved. 

More on this at another time . . 

The others you mention are all long since known to me, but I have never had any 
occasion to publish some of them." 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

Herb Silberman has asked me to include a notice in this issue announcing that an 
election of officers should be held and that an election ballot will be printed in our next 
issue. He invites any one who wants to hold office to write him, telling which office he 
would like to run for, and why he thinks he should be elected. Such letters will be printed 
in our "Election Issue" scheduled for July 15. 

Present officers are as follows: 

President: Herbert A. Silberman, N. J. 

Vice President: RobinsonS. Brown, Jr., Ky. 

Secretary: J. Robert Parson, Ga. 

Corresponding Sec'y : Warren A. Lapp, M.D., N. Y. 

Treasurer: William J. Parks, Fla. 

Although this is not a campaign speech intended to scare anyone out of applying for 
any of the positions listed above, I would like to call to your attention that Herb Silberman 
is the spark who got the EAC started and who really keeps the enthusiasm of the members 
humming. I can't conceive of any other member taking over the reins and doing as good 
a job as Herb has done. Likewise, Bill Parks is the financial magnate in our group who 
arranges for the printing, putting together, and mailing PENNY-WISE each month. In 
addition, he mails out notices to prospective members, collects the dues and banks them, 
and pays our printing and postage bills each month. He has a difficult and time-consuming 
job which he handles expeditiously and willingly. Robinson and Parson also hold down 
their end of the tasks assigned to them. All the officers are fairly remotely scattered, 

giving the club quite a wide distribution of officerships. As for that guy called Lapp 

you're welcome to scratch him, and with pleasure I understand he's pretty lazy 

anyway. 

There you have it. Think hard. And vote as you think best! If you think that 
you can do a better job, then you're the guy we want ! Just tell us why and what you have 
in mind ! 

Numismatically yours , 

Warren A. Lapp, M.D. 
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HOW TO ATTRIBUTE THE 1800’s 
or 

AN ATTEMPT AT THE PRESERVATION OF SANITY 
by Denis Loring 

When it comes to attributing its various varieties, 1800 is without a doubt the most 
diabolical year of the early cents. Two factors are responsible for making the cents of 
1800 the trauma -inducers that they are. One is that all the 1800 reverses were made from 
the same hub, with the result that the reverse dies differ from each other in only the 
minutest ways. The other factor is that a very soft grade of copper was used in that year, 
causing the coins to be fiendishly susceptible to wear. In fact, my records of auction 
sales since August, 1964 show only 2 MS, 6 AU,, and 3 XF pieces for all varieties of the 
year ! The MS’s brought $1800. and $2000.. , and the AU's averaged $680. The moral of the 
story? Be happy with your F12.. You're ahead of the game ! 

A single reverse hub plus a very soft grade of copper can indeed yield a lot of 
frustration, disappointment, heartburn, et cetera. Therefore, as a firm believer in 
preventive medicine, I have constructed a guide for attributing the 1800's which will keep 
the pain to a minimum. No guarantee is offered, but I extend my best wishes for your 
success. The theory is simple enough: look for the obvious first, then see what’s left. 

Let us assume, first of all, that your coin is not a new variety but is listed in PENNY 
WHIMSY, possibly an NC. For the sake of brevity, abbreviations will be used in the in- 
structions , e.g. 10BL indicates the first outside berry on the left, 2ILR indicates the 
2nd inside pair of leaves on the right, etc. The steps listed below must be performed m 
order and away we go ! 

1. Check the date. Is it an overdate ? If yes, keep reading. If no, skip to 2. 

A. Look for Style I hair. If present, check the reverse: 

(1) First S low, 10BL has stem - S-190 . 

(2) First S normal, lOBL stemless - S-191 . 

B. Final 0 high - S-196 . 

C. 9 not strong in first 0. Check reverses: 

(1) Misshapen center cross-stroke in first E - 5-NC-l . 

(2) Hook at right bottom of final S, left top of M long - S-NC-2. 

D. Last o leans left. Check reverses: 

(1 ) Fraction bar leans down to right. 1ILR have stem - _S-192_. 

(2) Fraction bar level, 1ILR stemless - S-193. 
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much easier. Oh well, let's 


2. No overdate? Too bad! The overdates are 
start with the obverse: 

A. Heavy rim breaks behind hair - S-NC~4 . 

B. Breaks through first 0 and between IB - SM97. 

C . Die cut 3 mm. in front of nose , point of 1 nearly touches top of lowest 

curl - S-203 . 

Now flip to the reverse: 

D. Check C. as described under overdates - maybe the overdate is too faint 

to be noticed. 

E. Point at center of inner curve of C in CENT - S-21 2. 

F. 2 ILL, UTR stemless - S-201 

G. HBR, 10BR, 30 LR, 40LR stemless - S-,198. 

H. 10BL stemless, caught between leaf point and stem - JL199. 

Back to the obverse again: 

I. HWH under left foot of R, B high, Y not low - S-21 0. 

J. HWH under left foot of R, B normal, Y low - check reverses: 

(1 ) Stem of 3IBL horizontal, its continuation would hit A near its right 

foot - S-205 . 

(2 ) Continuation of stem of 3IBL would pass between F and A - 

S-206 . 

K. Ciphers crumbling - check reverses: 

(1) 20BR has long stem, I in AMERICA normal - , §-200 . 

(2) 20BR has normal stem, spike from center of top of I in 

AMERICA - S-NC-3. 

(3) AMER close, die sinking at ATE, projection of right side of 

right ribbon 2 mm. from end - S-202 . 

L. Triangular rim break under fraction, HWH under center of upright of 

R - S-207 . 

M. C of CENT has short bottom point, down -projecting spike at top - S_211 

N. JHF midway TY, wide date, figures bold at bottom - S-209 . 

O. LIB close, I above B, HWH under right side of upright of R - S^204. 

P. LIBERTY even, HWH under center of upright of R - S-208 . 

That finishes it. I hope it works. Good luck! Good hunting! 
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THE YELLOW FEVER EPIDEMICS IN PHILADELPHIA 
by Warren A. Lapp, M.D. 

Yellow fever which had appeared for years as localized outbreaks in the U.S. 
coastal towns struck Philadelphia in epidemic proportions during August, 1793. It first 
appeared on Water Street, in a small area between Arch and Race Streets, close to the 
wharves and the incoming merchant ships from the West Indies. The Mint, located on 
Seventh Street, between Market and Arch Streets, was close by the affected area. 

Starting on August 7 but not decisively recognized until August 20, the plague 
soon spread with alarming speed, killed quickly, and terrorized everyone. In nine days, 
thirty-eight persons in eleven families died on Water Street alone. The best medical 
opinion attributed the local outbreak to a load of coffee which had been dumped on Ball's 
Wharf on July 24 and now lay putrefying in the August heat. Actually the disease was con- 
veyed principally by ships, which in those days carried their fresh water in open casks. 
These open casks constituted favorite breeding places for the Aedes aegypti or common 
house mosquitoes which, it was found many years later, carried and transmitted the 
virus of yellow fever. 

Curiously enough, on August 29 in the AMERICAN DAILY ADVERTISER, a short 
paragraph appeared, suggesting that autumn rains would increase the mosquito infestation, 
thereby distressing those who were sick and annoying those who were well. The article 
suggested that a gill of common oil added to rain-water casks, more to large cisterns, 
would serve to destroy the mosquito breeding places. The notice went unheeded. 

A few days after its initial outbreak, the "malignant fever" had spread far beyond 
its original precincts. By August 24, one hundred fifty persons had died. Water Street 
became deserted, and its inhabitants who had fled in terror helped to spread the plague all 
over the city. 

One of the early victims of the disease was Joseph Wright, Chief Engraver at the 
Mint, who started his appointment in August, 1793 and succumbed two weeks later. 

Joseph Whitehead, an assayer and one of the Mint's first employees, also died from 
yellow fever. He had worked at the Mint for 81 days, from June 20 to September 23, 1793. 
Jonathan Dickinson Sargeant, son-in-law of David Rittenhouse, Director of the Mint, fell 
dead of the fever on October 8, leaving his wife Betsy and two small children, with a 
third within a few weeks of delivery. 

As soon as the disease assumed epidemic proportions, Philadelphia's College of 
Physicians met in learned consultation; and on August 26, they issued a series of re- 
commendations to their fellow citizens: 

"All unnecessary contact with infected persons should be avoided. The 
doors of houses containing infected persons should be marked. The strictest 
cleanliness must be observed. A stop must be put to the tolling of bells. 

Burials should be kept as private as possible. The streets and wharves 
must be kept as clean as they can be. Fires are ineffectual and dangerous; 
place more dependence on the burning of gunpowder. Vinegar and camphor 
are chiefly of use in infected rooms . Fatigue , exposure to the sun or to 
"currents of air, and intemperance .should be avoided." 
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The College of Physicians appointed Dr. Benjamin Rush as a committee -of -one to dis- 
cover a method for combating the plague. 

The symptoms of yellow fever were horrible enough to practically frighten the 
victim to death. Starting off with severe headaches , a rapid rise of temperature, an 
inordinately slow pulse, marked prostration, and a queasy stomach, the disease usually 
ran a rapid and violent course , lasting for only a few hours to four days . The victim 
soon became stuporous, then delirious, and he vomited a thick, black, putrid material. 

His eyes became jaundiced and diffused with blood. Soon after, the fatal yellow tint 
spread over the entire body. He bled copiously from every orifice: the nose, the mouth, 
and the rectum. Most patients died on the second or third day. Those who survived the 
fourth day usually recovered, but these were lamentably few. 

Precautionary measures by the citizenry were the order of the day. People sniffed 
rags dipped in vinegar, smelled pieces of camphor or tarred rope, used snuff freely, 
and smoked cigars - even women did, sometimes to their discomfiture - and they chewed 
garlic. Rush favored the latter precaution, hoping it would make people keep their dis- 
tance. Some even put garlic in their shoes. They lighted fires, burned gunpowder, 
whitewashed walls, discharged muskets from their windows, and the militia rolled out 
its cannon and let fly several salvos in the streets. Thus, as the people tried to keep 
the enemy at bay, did terror replace reason. 

Philadelphia's physicians worked valiantly, but to no avail. Medical knowledge of 
the time did not know the cause of the disease, and there was considerable doubt about its 
treatment. Infusions of bark, port wines, and baths of hot vinegar, all time -honored 
remedies, afforded little help. 

Employing the doctrines set forth by Sydenham during the bubonic plague in 
seventeenth century London, Dr. Rush dosed his patients with liberal amounts of calomel 
and jalap, the famous "ten and ten", which purged the bowels vigorously; and he bled them 
copiously to purge the general system. More efficacious, no doubt, was his advice to 
each yellow fever victim to get plenty of rest, to observe cleanliness, to eat a temperate 
vegetable diet, and to drink daily "a very small portion of porter", a heavy, dark -brown 
ale. Even today there is no effective treatment for the disease except complete bedrest, 
careful nursing care, regulation of fluids and diet, and treatment of any symptoms as 
the need arises. 

Opinionated, egotistical, individualistic, pugnacious, and completely tactless, 

Dr. Rush trumpeted the merits of his own treatment and denounced in uncertain terms 
the remedies of his colleagues. At first, Rush's regimen actually seemed to work. He 
triumphantly reported that of one hundred patients who followed his treatment on the 
first day of their symptoms, not one had died. 

All over the city, yellow fever victims deserted their regular physicians and 
flocked to Rush. Rush, in turn, worked like a mad man, sleeping barely at all and even 
then with his clothes on, tending every patient he could reach and refusing his services 
to no one. Whether the patient could afford a fee or not was a. matter of complete in- 
difference to him. He often treated 150 patients a day, even consulting with them and 
prescribing for their ills while taking his meals. His appearance became gaunt and 
haggard, his hands stained black from the calomel, and his clothes, although he was 
known as an immaculate dresser, became stained and baggy. 

i *■ 
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Soon, a dearth of available physicians developed, owing to the desertion of some 
and the sickness or death of others. It was estimated that at one time there were 6,000 
persons ill with the fever; and at the same period, there were only three physicians in 
the whole city who were able to call upon patients. In the week from September 8 to 15, 
Rush and five pupils apprenticed to him visited and prescribed for considerably more than 
1,000 patients. 

In the midst of these extraordinary exertions, three of his pupils died from the 
fever as did his sister who was serving as his housekeeper while Rush's family remained 
safe in Trenton. 

Rush himself came down with the fever on October 8, but purged and bled himself, 
and kept right on treating others. He suffered a relapse and became despaired. "O! 
that God would rend the heavens and come down, " he cried in anguish, "and save our 
guilty city from utter desolation! for vain - vain now is the help of man." Eventually, 
he again recovered. 

Within a short time, however, the efficacy of Rush's treatment began to fail. 

Soon his patients too were adding their corpses to the dread carts which went daily from 
house to house , intoning the frightful chant: "Bring out your dead ! Bring out your dead ! " 

The number of deaths soon mounted to almost a hundred daily. The streets and 
roads leading out of the city were crowded with families fleeing to safety in every 
direction. A strange apathy pervaded all classes. A coffin on the porch of a house where 
a yellow fever victim lay sick, even before the victim had succumbed, was a common 
sight. Business shops pulled down their shutters and residences were abandoned. Govern 
ment was at a standstill. Members of Congress steadfastly refused to journey to the 
nation's beleagured capitol. President Washington had left earlier for his accustomed 
vacation at Mt. Vernon; Henry Knox, Secretary of War, was gone; Thomas Jefferson, 
Secretary of State, remained a while for fear that it might be said that he had run away, 
then he too departed for Monticello. 

Subsequently, the President convened the Congress at Germantown which was on 
the outskirts of Philadelphia and untouched by the fever. However, the members of 
Congress somewhat reluctantly assembled there and cast many a fearful glance in the 
direction of the stricken city. 

Despite the devoted if ignorant ministrations by Rush and his dedicated colleagues, 
the epidemic ran its full course . The peak of the death rate came on October 11 when the 
registry showed that 119 persons succumbed to the disease. With the coming of cold 
weather in late October, the epidemic gradually subsided. By November, it was over. 

In the two month period, more than 4,000 people had died: a substantial percentage of 
Philadelphia's population of 54,391. 

The unsung heroes of the plague were the city's Negroes. Possessed of some 
degree of immunity to the disease, they remained behind when the white people fled, and 
they faithfully ministered to the sick and dying. 

As the disease abated and the frightened inhabitants returned home, they vented 
their wrath upon Dr. Rush and his remedies. The clamor was instigated and prolonged 
by the doctors he had previously maligned. Rush became the target of invectiveness by 
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Philadelphia and New York newspapers, suffering ridicule and public degradation at the 
hands of political pamphleteers such as William Cobbett and editors such as Joseph Fenno. 
Eventually, Rush brought suit for libel against Cobbett, and the jury decided in Rush's 
favor. But the bad publicity and the fact that he had been ostracized by his medical 
colleagues caused Rush's highly lucrative medical practice to decline rapidly, so much 
so, in fact, that he was forced to seek other means for additional income. 

Rush aspired to become Director of the Mint, but in 1797 accepted the appoint- 
ive nt by President Adams as Treasurer of the Mint when that post became vacant due to 
the untimely death from yellow fever of Dr. Nicholas Way, also an eminent Philadelphia 
physician. Dr. Rush continued to practice, but the annual salary of $1,200. as 
Treasurer of the Mint was a most welcome income to the impoverished doctor. Rush 
remained as Treasurer until his death on April 19, 1813. He died of pneumonia probably 
of tuberculous origin. He was buried in Christ Church Burial Ground at Arch and Fifth 
Street, in Philadelphia, not far from the site where the great yellow fever epidemic of 
1793 had first started. 

During the next few years after the 1793 epidemic, Philadelphia continued to be the 
site of an annual epidemic of yellow fever. Those people who could afford it usually went 
elsewhere for the summer months, and thousands of people moved out of the city each 
summer to live in rural districts, especially along the Schuylkill River where tent 
colonies were set up. Traffic of transients into and through the city was severely re- 
stricted during the late summer season. 

A rather severe epidemic of yellow fever again occurred in 1796; and after it was 
over, Elias Boudinot, Director of the Mint, successfully petitioned Congress for per- 
mission to close down the Mint whenever the severity of an epidemic seemed to warrant 
such action. 

In 1797, the Mint was closed on August 28, and remained closed for several months. 
During the weeks that the Mint was closed, Adam Eckfeldt remained in the building, work- 
ing on a new coinage press. Henry Voight and Albion Cox also carried on with Mint 
duties, although they did not remain within the stricken area. 

In 1798, the Mint was shuttered for three mouths, starting on August 20; and in 
1799, it was closed from August 24 to October 23. Similar closings because of yellow 
fever were observed in 1802, 1803, and 1804, Mint employees who agreed to return to 
work after the Mint re-opened were guaranteed half pay for the time lost while the Mint 
was closed. Such a guarantee was necessary in order to retain a qualified and experienced 
staff of workers which had been developed over the preceding years. Likewise, repairs 
to the buildings and equipment were usually made during the time that the Mint was closed, 
if and when qualified workers could be obtained. 

Yellow fever returned to the seaports in 1798 with a virulence equal to the great 
epidemic of 1793. Philadelphia and New York were the hardest hit. The first cases 
were reported in August; and by October, 1,400 persons had died in New York; 70 daily 
were being carted away in Philadelphia. The inhabitants again fled from the stricken 
cities, business ceased, and the bottom dropped out of the real estate values. The 
gloomy prediction was made that unless some means could be found to prevent these re- 
curring epidemics, all the seaboard towns in the United States would become depopulated. 
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The physicians argued and quarreled even more rigorously than before about the 
cause of the disease and its mode of treatment - and their patients continued to die. The 
newspapers advertised the "Poudre Unique", a "certain" and "infallible" cure for "yellow 
fever, putrid fever, pleurisy, blood flux, invertebrate rheumatism, sciatica, apoplexy, 
ringworm, worms in children and adults, chronical head and stomach aches, hepatick and 
nephretical or stone colic, the king's evil, scurvy, and the most inveterate and complicated 
veneral disease." The "Poudre" was also a cure for measles and smallpox, and was "of 
the greatest utility for young as well as elder ladies at the critical epoch of their life". 

Elaborate preparations for closing and re-opening the Mint during such epidemics 
were necessary for the security of the dies, bullion, and equipment. The workmen had 
to be paid off when the Mint closed; the horses had to be put out to pasture; the good dies 
were boxed and sent to the Bank of the United States for safekeeping, while all spoiled dies 
had to be destroyed; books and files had to be brought up-to-date, locked up and sealed 
with the Mint Seal, then deposited with the Bank of the United States; and a guard had to be 
left on duty at the Mint to patrol the grounds and buildings at half hour intervals during 
each night. Extensive rules for all such procedures were drawn up by Director Boudinot, 
and were posted in the Mint in 1802 and 1803 for all to see. 

As might be expected, each closing of the Mint created havoc with the usual routines 
and delayed the mintages of particular series previously scheduled for striking. Breen, in 
his monograph on EARLY UNITED STATES HALF EAGLES 1795-1838, suggested that the 
haphazard muling of various dies, found in other combinations earlier in the series, was 
an outgrowth of the emergency measures used to get the Mint into production again, once 
an epidemic had run its course. 

Breen observed that large cent and half eagle obverse dies were made concurrently, 
and the delivery of coins for each of the two series were also made concurrently. Hence, 
the production of each were somewhat parallel and equally affected. 

Of the large cents presumably affected by such shutdowns, Breen listed the 1796 
cents 3-104, 108, and 110; and the 1798 3-178 and possibly the other two Reverse of '96 
varieties S-176 and 177; and he noted that there were probably others also. All the above 
are quite rare, and represent a brief use of short-lived dies already broken and previously 
discarded or impaired by rust to a degree that they had been condemned earlier. 

Health officers strove diligently to find a solution for the prevention of the recur- 
ring epidemics. Fumbling in the dark, they ordered the quarantining of incoming ships 
from foreign ports at the first outbreak of yellow fever. Rush compounded his offenses 
at the time by publicly declaring that the disease was not imported, but that it was 
generated within the city itself. Nevertheless, after the 1804 epidemic, yellow fever 
ceased to be a problem in Philadelphia, and no further closing of the Mint was necessary. 


(Bibliography was too extensive to be included here, but is available upon 
request to the author. ) 

************** 
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A BRIEF STUDY OF THE 1804 HALF CENT 




by Howard Hazelcorn 

In this short study of the 1804 half cent, I have attempted to tabulate the following 
information: 

1. the chronological order of the dies as they were used at the Mint; 

2. a rarity scale for the major types; 

3. a Condition Census; 

4. a listing of new varieties; and 

5. a table of scarcity by condition. 

Accordingly, if you will refer to the chart included with this article, you will note 
the chronological order in which the 1804 varieties were issued. In his book UNITED 
STATES HALF CENTS, E. Gilbert listed eleven varieties of the 1804 half cent, con- 
sisting of six different obverses and seven different reverses. 

The first to be issued was G-6, so I have numbered that obverse as 1 and the 
reverse as A. The second variety to be issued was G-10, and I have numbered the obverse 
as 2 and the reverse as B. Next came G-ll, G-9, G-8, followed by G-7 . All these had 
a common obverse (3) but different reverses. G-ll used reverse B, G-9 had reverse C, 
G-8 was paired up with reverse D, and G-7 with reverse E. G-5, the next to be issued 
chronologically used obverse 4 and reverse E, while G-4 which followed afterward used 
obverse 5 paired with reverse E. Next came G-3 which used obverse 5 paired with reverse 
F. G-2 then came next, using a new obverse (6) but was paired with reverse F. Last of 
all came G-l composed of obverse 6, reverse G. 

More recently, two new varieties have been found, the first consisting of obverse 1, 
reverse B; and the second consisting of obverse 2 paired with reverse A. The first new 
variety, designated New No. 1, was the second to be struck chronologically, while the 
second new variety, designated on the chart as New No. 2, was third to be struck. 

A rarity scale for the varieties is as follows: 


G-l 

R5 

Plain 4, stems 


G-2 

R1 

Plain 4, stemless 


G-3 

R3 

Cross let 4, 

stemless 

G-4 

R2 

Crosslet 4, 

stems 


G-5 

R2 

Cross let 4 , 

stems 


G-6 

R5 

Crosslet 4, 

stems 


G-7 

R2 

Crosslet 4, 

stems, 

spiked chin 

G-8 

R3 

Crosslet 4, 

stems, 

spiked chin 

G-9 

R6 

Crosslet 4 , 

stems , 

spiked chin 

G-10 

R7 

Crosslet 4, 

stems, 

no spike 

G-ll 

R6 

Crosslet 4, 

stems , 

spiked chin 

New No . 1 

R8 

Crosslet 4, 

stems. 

no spike 

New No. 2 

R8 

Crosslet 4, 

stems , 

no spike 
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Next is tabulated the Condition Census for each variety: 

G-l 60-45-30-30-25-30 

G-2 70-65-65-65-65-60 

G-3 70-65-60-60-60-60 

G-4 70-70-65-65-60-60 

G-5 60-60-55-40-30-30 

G-6 70-40-20-20-15-12 

G-7 70-65-60-60-60-60 

G-8 65-65-60-60-60-60 

G-9 30-25-25-25-25-25 

G-10 40-15-15-10-10-8 

G-ll 60-40-40-10-10-5 

New No. 1 I have never seen this specimen and am unaware of its 

grade. The coin is unique. 

New No. 2 Also unique, with a grade of Fair 3. 

All the above figures are subject to revision, of course. The Condition Census 
for G-ll is for the most part speculative. 

As previously noted, two new varieties have been discovered since Gilbert listed 
the 1804 varieties. The first was discovered by Walter Breen and consists of the obverse 
of G-6 coupled with the reverse of G-10. I was fortunate enough to discover the second 
new variety, which consisted of the obverse of G-10 and the reverse of the G-6. Since 
its discovery, the new No. 2 has been sold to a noted California collector. 

Last of all, a scarcity of the 1804’s by condition is listed: 



Good 

VG 

Fine 

G-l 

3 

s 

VS 

G-2 

VC 

VC 

VC 

G-3 

c 

c 

SS 

G-4 

VC 

VC 

VC 

G-5 

SS 

SS 

s 

G-6 

SS 

s 

s 

G-7 

c 

SS 

SS 

G-8 

SS 

SS 

SS 

G-9 

R 

R 

R 

G-10 

R 

VR 

VR 

G-ll 

VS 

R 

R 

No. 1 

VR 

— 

— 

r No. 2 

VR 

— 

— — 

Code: 

VC - 

c - 

very common 
common 


SS - 
S 

somewhat scarce 
scarce 


VF 

XF 

Unc. 

VR 

VR 

VR 

C 

SS 

VS 

SS 

S 

R 

c 

SS 

VS 

vs 

R 

VR 

R 

VR 

VR 

SS 

S 

R 

SS 

S 

R 

VR 

— 

Does not exist 

VR 

VR 

Does not exist 

VR 

VR 

VR 

. 

-- 

Does not exist 

» — 

— - 

Does not exist 


VS - very scarce 
R - rare 

VR - very rare (6 or less known) 


A similar study on the 1805 aqd 1806 half cents will be included in the next issue of 
PENNY-WISE. A bibliography will be listed at the completion of the series. 

« ♦ 
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The following from Our President: 


* 


Gentlemen: 

I started E.A.C. , and I’m really glad I did, because I love the total involvement 
with the large cents that resulted. Some of the most fascinating meetings and corres 
pondence have resulted and I've learned a great deal. What more could anyone ask of 
a hobby? The society will continue, that has been assured by the kind of people who 
have gathered under the E.A.C. banner. The officers who have devoted so much time 
toward making this the fantastic success that it is should be forever seated with the 
angels . 

Reinstate by vote those you want, but there are many who could do a better job 
than I have and I wish they would step forward. There is so much to enjoy that I feel 
selfish keeping the job and a bit uncomfortable. Wright, Loring, Breen and many 
others are more deserving. 


Herbert A. Silberman 
President, E.A.C. 


• > 
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SWAPS AND SALES 

Charles S. Latham, 802 Fenton Road, Marion, Indiana 46952 

TRADE VALUE IS FIRST FIGURE (0/) for desirable Sheldon items, or 
sTPTTmn vat.ttf TS CASH FIGURE after slash ( /0). 


1794 S-24 

1795 S-78 


1796 

1797 


S-89 

S-138 


1798 S-184 


VG6/8 $23/18 

VG6/Poor 18/14 
VG10/4 50/40 

F12/10 30/24 

VG 10 29/23 


1799 

S-189 

FA3/2 

$100/85 

1800 

S-190 

FA 3 

20/16 

1801 

S-216 

G 4 

9/7 

1803 

S-255 

F 15 

18/14 

1805 

S-267 

F 13 

19/14 

* * * 

(Has edge 

nicks. ) 



* * * * * * 

1st Lt. Darwin B. Palmer, Jr. Preventive Medicine Division, Womack Army Hospital, 
Fort Bragg, North Carolina 28307 wants the following: 

1801 1/100 

1803 L.D., S.F. S-264 

********* 


1794 Head of '93 
1796 LIHERTY 


Robert Carter, 10 Star Avenue, Middleboro, Massachusetts 02346 offers the following list: 
"Auction catalogues and books, 97 lots in all, among which is a Heath's Infallible Counterfei 
Detector, banking and counting house edition, 1870; also Bank Note and Commercia 
Reporter, January 1, 1854; catalogs by Mehl, Stack, ANA, including some famous auctions 
of collections by King Farouk, Jerome Kern, and Talmadge, many with prices realized. 

He would like to give EAC members first pick. Send him a 6 $ stamp for the list. 

No envelopes please, as list is 3 pages and folder and will not fit. 

********* 

Jack C. Wong, 3762 S. W. Patton Road, Portland, Oregon 97221 

"I have many large cent dates 1816 to 1849 (many varieties ) and some duplicates 
in pre-1816, also 1843 Obv. '42, Rev. '44 in F15, which I will sell at a reasonable price 
or will trade for pre-1816 large cents especially 1793 and 1795, or for half cents or ot er 

coins. Also can trade key and semi-key series coins for coins I need.” 

********* 


BUYING COUNTERSTAMPED U.S. LARGE CENTS 

Send unwanted c/s U.S. Lg. invoiced, insured— for offer. Both Sheldon and 
Newcomb items; also oddities that have not become rarified, price -wise. Held Seven 
days pending agreement. Postage refunded on buys. Fastest check m the Southeast. 
No other U.S. Free Attributions, you pay return postage and insurance. 

Allen Corson, EAC #155, ANA, ANS 
P. O. Box 261 

Miami 33-138 

********* 


FOR SALE - U.S. Large Cents, Type Coins, and most all U.S. Series. Also a very 
nice selection of U.S. Large Currency mostly in XF, AU and Crisp 
Uncirculated condition. Please send addressed large envelope for complete 
lists. William J. Parks, EAC #32, ANA, etc., P. O. Box 7134, Orlando, 
Florida 32804. 
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